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FROM DR. PHILIP ZENNER. 

Cincinnati, January 17, 1894. 

Dear Dr. Mitchell: 

I take pleasure in replying to your 
letter, to give my views on the subject you propose. It 
is true the following statements are not a categorical 
answer to your three questions, but, I hope, the answers 
can be readily seen therein. 

That the management of asylums is not yet as good 
as it can be made is shown by the fact that the best in¬ 
stitutions are making constant efforts to heighten their 
usefulness and are much in advance of those of a more 
conservative character. The directions of this advance 
are, chiefly: 

In improved construction, or altogether different 
plans, of bnildings. 

In finding suitable employment for many of the 
insane. 

In improved nursing—establishing training schools 
for nurses. 

In removal of mechanical restraints. 

I may speak of these as problems to be solved. One 
of them, the removal of mechanical restraints, is, already, 
nearly solved. One, the construction of buildings, the 
cottage, the agricultural systems, etc. (here may be in¬ 
cluded the classification of patients, and complete sepa¬ 
ration of certain classes, criminals, epileptics, etc.), is 
still in the beginning of its solution. The others, find¬ 
ing suitable employment for patients (for many, espe¬ 
cially of the cronic insane, so great a boon, as well as aid 
in their treatment), and improved nursing (no one factor 
of greater influence for good or ill than the nurse) are on 
the way of solution, though very much is yet to be 
done. 

I only mention these problems, with the hope that 
able and zealous workers in this field may so far solve 
them as to add very materially to the care and cure of 
the insane. But I, who have no experience in the man¬ 
agement of asylums, cannot presume to give specific 
advise. 

In another matter I may speak in bolder terms. The 
crying evil in the management of most American 
asylums is the influence of politics on all its appoint¬ 
ments. Though the ill effects on all, even the most sub¬ 
ordinate, positions of the asylum are but too apparent, I 
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can, now, only speak of the results to the medical ap¬ 
pointments. They are only too well known. With few 
exceptions, the places are filled by men who have abso¬ 
lutely no preparation for the work. What is worse, they 
rarely grow really fit for the place, for the manifold 
duties in the crowded wards neither predispose nor en¬ 
able them to critically analyze their cases and acquire a 
scientific knowledge of mental disease. The best men, 
who really acquire that knowledge, if not turned out of 
office, are likely to be appointed to the (financially) 
higher position of superintendent, where their purely 
medical services are almost suspended, their time be¬ 
ing engrossed by the active duties of executive officers. 

What change should be made is self evident. Only 
men should be appointed physicians to asylums who 
are thoroughly equipped for the work. The pay should 
be such as to attract good men, who should be re¬ 
tained as long as possible. Apart from the benefit ac¬ 
cruing for the patients, such a change in system would 
enable our asylums to become, what they should be, but 
are not, seats of instruction. Theyshouid aid to advance 
scientific psychiatry to American students, especially 
those seeking to fill asylum positions, or to be in any 
way connected with forensic medicine. But I believe we 
may demand even more than this ; they should help to 
solve some of the great social problems of the day. One 
is, the determining more positively the degenerative 
psychoses, those having a direct hereditary influence, a 
knowledge which should be spread universally. Another 
is the determination of the relation of crime to the 
peculiarities of mental and physical organization, and 
methods of limiting and controlling the criminal classes. 
It is true it is not to the asylum physicians, but rather to 
those of prisons and the like, that we thould look for the 
solution of the latter problem. But those physicians 
should obtain from the asylum a knowledge of psychi¬ 
atry, which should be an introduction to further anthrop¬ 
ological studies to equip them for the work they could 
and should accomplish. 

Finally, I must speak of what is a misfortune rather 
than a fault of management, but relief from which is a 
pressing need, the overcrowding of American asylums. 

Perhaps we may find in the extension of the cottage, 
agricultural, industrial and like systems, relief from this 
evil. A further plan suggests itself to me, though its 
feasibility is another question, that is the reserving of 
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present public asylums for the poor classes only, the 
State building, similar institutions—that is on the most 
improved plans—for those who can pay, the latter just 
paying the full expense of the establishment. If such 
a plan be feasible, it ought to immediately relieve the 
great overcrowding of present institutions, and give to 
the inmates of the new asylums the double advantage of 
a comparatively small expense and (having all the equip¬ 
ments of the best institutions, means of employment, 
best nurses, etc.) a possibility of care and cure which no 
private asylum could offer. 

Now, my dear doctor, I have occupied your time 
much longer than I intended, and I very much fear I do 
not exactly cover the ground you wish. As to the latter, 
I can only plead I have given you the best I have. 

You are quite at liberty to use my name or state¬ 
ments as you wish. With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Philip Zenner. 


A Case of Essential Hereditary Tremor in a 
Degenerate. - (Gazette Hebdomadaire de Medccine et de 
Chirurgie, No. 4, 1894.) Dr. Vautrin, on account of the rel¬ 
ative rareness of the recorded cases of essential heredi¬ 
tary tremor, reports the following observation. The 
patient was the son of an alcoholic ; he suffered from in¬ 
continence of urine and presented various stigmata of 
degeneration : malformation of the teeth and ears, men¬ 
tal weakness and melancholia. Besides these symptoms 
he had been affected since his infancy with generalized 
tremor. His head only remained unaffected. The oscil¬ 
lations were very short and slow, regular and continuing 
during sleep. They were not increased under the 
influence of voluntary movements, but were augmented 
by emotion and fatigue. F. H. P. 



